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Children Educationally 


Handicapped? 


By C. W. RICKSECKER 


A Comparison of Braille and Sighted 
Children in Speed in Writing, Speed 
and Comprehension in Reading. 


Principal Chaney School, Youngstown, Ohio 


HE casual visitor to a school for 
totally blind children is moved 
with pity and almost invariably 
states in speaking of the condition of 
Braille children, “What a terrible handi- 
cap.” That the loss of sight is a handi- 
cap no one will deny. The degree of 
educational handicap is another matter. 
It is the purpose of this study to com- 
pare Braille and sighted children in sev- 
eral activities of public school work. All 
the children about whom data have been 
gathered are in Chaney School, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. This is the only school in 
that city which accommodates all grades 
from the kindergarten through the 
twelfth grade. The total enrollment of 
the Braille class is twelve. They come 
from several school systems, the state 
paying the cost of their education in 
excess of the local per capita cost. The 
grades of the children in this room range 
from 2B to 12B, the frequency of pupils 
per grade ranging from one to three. 
The I. Q. range is from 70 to 130. Their 
free time is spent in the Braille room, 
and at class time a guide accompanies 
the pupils to regular classes throughout 
the school. One totally blind boy and a 
few with partial vision are able to find 
their way about the building, but those 
with partial vision are not a part of this 
study. 

The two pupils chosen for most of our 
comparisons are Eleanor and Peter. 
These two eighth graders have been in 
the Braille class long enough to be con- 
sidered products of Braille influence. A 
third eighth grade pupil has only recent- 
ly entered the class and has not master- 
ed Braille sufficiently to participate in 
this study. No other grade has as many 
as three pupils. The teacher of the 
Braille system in this school is Miss 
Clara Taylor. The social worker and 
part time music teacher is Miss Dorothy 
Graham. To these the writer is indebt- 
ed for much of the information herein 
given. 

Eleanor and Peter are described by 


Miss Edith Taylor, state worker for 
Braille and sight-saving classes in Ohio, 
with headquarters at the Board of Edu- 
cation in Cleveland. She used the Por- 
teus Revision of the Binet test in secur- 
ing the intelligence rating of the Braille 
pupils 

Eleanor was 11 years, 8 months, 
at the time of the test and reached 
a mental age of 15 years, 4 months, 
with a consequent I. Q. of 130, 
which shows her to be very superior. 
She gained six tests in 10, 12, and 
14, making 14 her basal year. In 16 
she passed problems of enclosed 
boxes and six digets backwards; in 
18 eight digits. 

Her reasoning power is excellent; 
comprehension of situations very 
good; judgment, arithmetical reason- 
ing and fund of general knowledge 
all far above her age; vocabulary 
good for 14 years; memory excel- 
lent. Altogether she is a very su- 
perior child with excellent habits 
of concentration and attention. 


Peter was 11 years, 10 months, 
at the time of the test and reached 
a mental age of 10 years, 10 months, 
with a consequent I. Q. of 91 which 
shows him to be about normal. 

His basal year was 9; in 10 he 
passed vocabulary, reading and re- 
port, comprehension of situations, 
sentence repetition and a hand 
test; in 12 he passed similarities of 
three things and problem of ball and 
field; in 14, mental’arithmetic. His 
memory is poor; arithmetical reason- 
ing excellent; practical sense good; 
comprehension of situations average 
for 10 years; vocabulary average for 
10 years; fund of general knowl 
edge fair. He concentrates well if 
he is interested, but lets his atten- 
tion wander if the question is too 
difficult. Altogether he is a normal 
boy. 

Peter is brought to school by a broth- 
er as guide, but when he has once ar- 


rived, can walk about alone anywhere. 
He has been known at a certain basket 
ball game to shoot a higher per cent of 
baskets when properly stationed before 
a basket ball goal, between halves, than 
members of the team were able to score 
when throwing fouls during the real 
contest. He once had to be cautioned not 
to attempt cranking a Ford during his 
noon hour. 

The class with which the Braille chil- 
dren are compared is the one in which 
Peter regularly recites in English. It is 
a boys’ class of 27 members. Only 18 
were present for the reading and intel- 
ligence tests; 24 were present for the 
alphabet writing test; and 23 for the 
sentence writing test. 


Speed in Writing the Alphabet 

In this comparison the sighted chil- 
dren were given an ordinary lead pencil 
and sheet of paper. The blind children 
wrote the alphabet with their Braille 
slates. These consist of a metal plate in 
which there are four rows of 26 holes 
each. The holes have six cells each. The 
position and number of impressions made 
on the reverse side of the Braille paper 
by the pupils’ stylus determine a certain 
letter. For example, in writing the al- 
phabet the total number of stylus im- 
pressions is 84. The Braille system is 
written backward and read forward. 


RESULTS IN FIRST WRITING OF 
THE ALPI;ABET 
Median of the sighted children.......... 31 seconds 
OTC Re eee ee ee a ee Ce 
EVES 0. Ott bean ete Rs Nae es eee ee 26 seconds 


PER CENT OF THE TOTAL NUMBER IN 
THE CLASS EXCELLED BY THE 
BRAILLE CHILDREN j 

IBY Ww Reterg mere set sence 7 eee ee A 66 2-3% 

By sHleanor ===. : : ey SABE LBL TOUG 


RESULTS IN SECOND WRITING OF 
THE ALPRABET 
Median of the sighted children.....225¢. seconds 
Peter 2a. Se oe eet ee ee 23\ seconds 
DTG a NOR) sek aecia ee ee 25 seconds 


PER CENT OF THE TOTAL NUMBER IW 


THE CLASS EXCELL®ED BY THE 
BRAILLE CHILDREN 


By OG Peters= 2 Se Cee ee ee 41%: 
By? (Bile@am orice a ge ie 23%" 


It is evident that in seeking to increase 
the speed in the second trial, the Braille 
pupils were unable to gain to any great 
extent, while the sighted children in- 
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emotion well concealed. The person waiting to be patted by 
the public will have a long wait. pense 
Fortunately, people can.net™pat themselves—or kick them- 
selves—successfully. This is a fine thing, for otherwise they 
_would™be patting themselves when they should be kicking 
themselves instead. The reward for doing the right thing is 
the feeling that the right thing has been done.—S. O. M. 


ae 


Common Sense 


BOUT™the most uncommon thing ordinarily found is 
“common” sense. Most people do not have it in quantity 
or else keep it carefully concealed. 

Sometimes it is referred towas*™™*horse” sense, but a horse 
with a sense of humor*Would laugh at some things called that, 
and thehersé’s cousin, the “Missouri canary,” would bray in 
derisive delight. 


The bulk of humanity are clumsy imitators”6r haters of 
people who succeed. When some»blundering brother stumbles 
upon the formula for.extracting applause or prosperity from 
the general public, there is a chorus of groans and muttering 
aboutshaow the clumsy one stumbled into a lucky break. After 
‘this gust of disapproval those with fair energy go forth to 
give a flimsy imitation of doing likewise. 


Human beings are like flocks of sheep, and sheep rush head- 
long wherever some daring bell-wether or dashing ewe is will- 
ing to lead. This gives rise to a race of scrambling climbers or 
greedy gamblers frantically imitating the socially or fiscally 
successful. Our. fiseal depressions, personal failures, and dis- 
positional infirmities may mostly be traced to this tendency. 


Imitation is a fine thing so long as it is confined to styles 
of dress, as this helps business by having everybody wanting 
to buy some sort of novelty merely because some other collector 
of curios buys...the same thing. But when imitation causes 
flappers, cake-eaters, yokels, boobs, and others old enough to 
have better sense to mimic the idiotic antics committed by the 
daily heroes of the press, the situation becomes oppressively 
pathetic. This is a hurtful kind of imitation. 


Fancied luxuries are the last things.given-up: A family will 
cling to a decrepiteattomobile and its asthmatic vibrations 
longeaftér nourishing eatables may be found in quantity in 
the icebox. Leading citizens heave overboard their social dis- 
sipations only after everything else heavable has been disgorged. 
Golf is a noble pastime, and yet many eminent citizens give 
up more worthy enterprises.in order to play the game. With 
themegolfis the last thing to go—what are welfare activities 
compared with a coat of manly tan and the reputation of be- 
ing a regular guy? 

What has the foregoing to do with common sense? If 
people had more common sense they would not do so many 
of these things which even their own better judgment con- 
demns. If humanity had more common sense—and used it 
freely—life would-not be one wild scramble from one dis- 
sipation to another and the public would not be at the mercy 
of every demagogue, faker, or false prophet that comes along. 


Too many people merely exist for the next dissipation, 
orgy, or distraction. Without their daily dose of sensational 
gossip, or news or their nightly wallowing in the glories of a 
gangster film with its loud-speaking accompaniment of gut- 
ter-gruel, and wisecracks, life would be a dull round of un- 

/mentionable monotony: “~~~ 
Briefly, whenever we get rid of silly superstitions, idle 
twaddle, hokum, foolish following of unworthy leadership, 
and our. false conceptions of what it takes to make a good 
citizen, then public and personal depressions will disappear. 
Of course this cannot happen all at once. Common sense is 
still uricommon, and its use in everyday affairs has not yet 


become fashionable —S. O. M. 
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Heart Searching | 


N A RECENT issue of The Saturday Evening Post, there is 
I an editorial, “What's a College»fer?” In there is comment 

concerning the purpose of a college education, and 
quotations from leaders in collegiate education and in 
business and world affairs relative to the matter. These 
opinions are singularly uniform with respect to the pur- 
poses and values of a college»education. We are told that 
“the objectives of an American college should be to assist the 
student to develop,his character, to stimulate his intuition 
and emotions, to discover his mental aptitude and to train 
it, to learn enough about our organized machinery of society 
to apply his gifts effectively, and to acquire skill in his com- 
munication with others.” 

According to the alumni of the small eastern college which 
engaged for some months recently in a sort of intellectual 
stock taking, “the three great things their college training gave 
them—as determined by their answers to elaborate question- 
naires—were broad intellectual interests, ability to reason and 
to analyze facts, and ability to distinguish the important things 
in life from the unimportant.” 

Perhaps further studies are needed at the college level to 
verify these findings. If we may accept them as they are stat- 
ed, we are faced with the question: What should the high 
school contribute to those persons who intend to “go to col- 
lege?” There is room for much interesting thinking with 
reference to this problem, as well as some speculation as to 
whether we who work in secondary education are doing well 
what we are doing. Are we, for example, giving adequate 
training in silent reading comprehension, the most funda- 
mental study tool at all school levels? It is probably better 
to leave the major problem unsolved, after the fashion of 
Francis Richard Stockton’s story of “The Lady or the Tiger.” 
Certainly there is more than one answer to the situation, and 
no one person can analyze all of the varying factors in the 
many places in which high school training is being given. 
The recommendation is that high school administrators and 
teachers indulge in a little eucational heart searching, with 
the intent to improve educational practices. This is particular- 
ly apropos at the present time, since depression conditions: 
sharpen the comments of critics of education—M. E. B. 


The Log Cabin in the Woods 


HIS summer Bill and Bob had a log cabin in the cool 
woods. Here almost every day and night you could find 
them with their friends, both young and old. Here they 

lived a life of ease and’fun. Here they lived a life without a 
thousand “don’ts.” Here they felt the stir of the breeze through 
the woodlands. Here they heard the mournful notes of a 
screech owl. Here they saw the colors of the sunset. They 
saw the glorious dawn. They heard the happy chirping of 
birds greeting the sun. 


And through the night they heard the lazy cheeping of 
the insect world. At times,dufing the night there was such a 
great silence that.they almost heard it. Then there was a 
strange noise that caused them to ask with a delicious fright 
in their voices, “What's that?” And Zippy, their young 
police dog, perked up his ears and growled. More than likely 
the noise was made by some cow in the nearby pasture field. 

Think of those meals they had in the woods. Jaded appetites 
were stimulated with a gusto that did great havoc to good 
honest food, such as bacon and eggs, coffee, and berries picked 
in the woods. 


In this day of hectic rush and worry it is a good thing to 
remember that there are values other than those found beside 
scorching city sidewalks. The best way to forget troubles, 


petty and big, is to build a log cabin in the woods and enjoy 
life with the Bills and Bobs.—L. W. R. 
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creased very much over their former 
median. It is possible that further speed- 
ing up would result in errors in Braill- 
ing and rejected manuscripts on the part 
of the sighted children. While neither 
Braille pupil made errors in the first at- 
tempt, Eleanor did make one on the 
second trial. Five sighted children per- 
formed one step poorer, and two did a 
step better in the second trial when 
scored by the Ayres Scale of handwriting. 


Speed in Writing Sentences 

This test consisted in writing three 
sentences four times each with time taken 
separately, for a Braille slate will write 
but four lines until it must be moved 
to a new position. The sentences used 
were composed in part of words for 
which Braille writers may use contrac- 
tions. 


Go to school every day. 
Do you have a book? 
Pupils should have knowledge. 


RESULTS OF SENTENCE WRITING TEST 
IN SECONDS 


First Second Third 

sen- sen-_ sen- 

tence tence tence 
Median of class of 23... aes 6=. 


85.7. (eee Os 
Peter Bgl Se Ra 


These data show that Braille children 
are handicapped in sentence writing. 
Extended Braille training in contractions 
would give the blind children increased 
advantage over those of less training. 


Speed and Comprehension in Reading 


The test used in reading was Monroe’s 
Standardized Reading Test, Revised, 
Partelly for-erades 6, .7,.and°8,.Form: I. 
It was necessary for the teacher to 
Braille this test. After each paragraph 
was read-the Braille pupil told which 
word was to be underscored. In other 
ways the sighted and Braille children 
were held to similar conditions. Pintner’s 
Rapid Survey Form A Intelligence Test 
for Grades IV. to VIII. was used on 
the sighted children of whom there were 
18. 


RESULTS IN SPEED AND COMPRE- 
HENSION IN READING 
I. Q. Rate in Compre- 
words per hension 
minute number 


of para- 

graphs 
Median for 18 sighted ae |S esas re ASSteeo 6.5 
Peter ole A, 
leanor 


In rate of reading neither Braille 
pupil passed a single sighted pupil. In 
comprehension, Eleanor exceeded two 
and equalled two sighted pupils, while 
Peter excelled four sighted pupils. 


Comparison of School Marks 


The performance in this test compared 
with teachers’ marks at the end of the 
previous semester is of interest. Eleanor 
received all A’s; Peter received one A 
and four B’s, one of the latter being in 
English. Of the sighted children, none 
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was given an A in English; two received 
B’s; three a C; seven a D; and five an 
F or failure. Evidently the Braille chil- 
dren have developed a keen sense of 
hearing which enables them to outstrip 
sighted children in their achievement 
when the former have such a disadvan- 
tage in getting thought from the printed 
page. 


Speed in Typewriting and Comprehen- 
sion in an Academic Class 


In this test a third Braille student, 
Violet, participated. In the Porteus Re- 
vision of the Binet Test she scored 81. 
She is at present a 12B student. Violet 
has been fortunate in having her sister 
in the same grade with her with whom 
she has been able to study. Throughout 
the first six grades she had normal vision. 
Then she met with an accident which 
caused total blindness. For years she has 
turned much of her written work in to 
teachers in typewritten form and fre- 
quently has taken notes in class in this 
manner. 


In three ways Violet was compared 
with the sighted children of her own 12B 
class in United States History. In all 
three comparisons Violet used her type- 
writer and the sighted pupils wrote with 
a pencil long hand. 


1. The time required to write the 
alphabet. 


2. The time required to write the 
name of the school, Chaney, five times. 


3. Answering fifteen questions on 
page from Terman’s Group Intelligence 
Test, Form A, requiring word answers. 
This was a time test, the questions be- 
ing dictated. 


RESULTS IN THE U. S. HISTORY CLASS 
Number Number Number 


seconds seconds’ correct 
to write to write answers 
alphabet word in 
five Terman 
times Test 
Median of 12B class 1° eee, AMO Walee seen ed IP 
BVA IOy (ys ee ee Pe Oe BS 


These results aie that with the aid 
of the typewriter Braille children have 
possibilities in achievement much beyond 
one’s expectations. 


In Science and Mathematics 
Eleanor was here compared with the 
members of her science class. The ques- 
tions used in the Ohio Every Pupil Test 
were read to this section. In a class 
numbering 29, whose median was 40, 
highest mark 57, lowest 26, Eleanor was 
third from the head of the class. 
In the state test in arithmetic Eleanor 
made one of the best three marks. 


Speed in Typewriting in a Commercial 
Class 

Violet’s time in typing the alphabet 

was compared with that of two sections 

of commercial students. The typewriters 
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used by the sighted children had capped 
keys. One section was a second semester 
class in typing, the other a fourth semes- 
ter class. The rates were, for Violet, 
seven seconds; for the second semester 
typing class, 6.7 seconds; for the fourth 
semester typing class, 6.1 in the median. 


In Geometry 


Violet studied geometry when she was 
in the tenth grade of high school, 
1928-29. Although she had a geometry 
text in Braille, she made little use of it. 
She learned from class work and from 
individual help given her by her sister 
and by her teacher. At the close of the 
course the Columbia Research Plane 
Geometry test was given the class. The 
class median was 29. The standard 
median for the same test is 30. Violet 
made a score of 39. This puts her in 
the highest quartile of her own group 
and of the standardized group. 


Conclusions 


Totally blind children can be taught 
to do much of the regular school work. 
Tests in speed and comprehension in 
reading from Brailled material and in 
speed in writing with Braille slates seem 
to show that sighted children have a de- 
cided advantage. The other senses seem 
to compensate for the loss of vision, for 
in tests in which questions are dictated 
the Braille children show unexpected 
power of achievement in many ways the 
equal of sighted children, and in cases, 
superior to many sighted children. 


Price of War 


These children of our day will inherit 
state bond obligations and war debts for 
which they are not to blame. Here is 
what the money wasted, yes worse than 
wasted, in the Great War would have 
done for the families of many lands: 
These billions would have provided a 
home site and furnished a cottage worth 
four thousand dollars for every family 
in Great Britain, the United States, Can- 
ada, France, Germany, Belgium, and 
Russia. Enough would have then remain- 
ed to supply every city of two hundred 
thousand inhabitants, in all these coun- 
tries mentioned, with a five-million dol- 
lar library, a five-million dollar hospital, 
and a ten-million dollar university. Then 
a trust fund could have been established 
with what was left, which at five per- 
cent would have provided an annual sub- 
sidy of one thousand dollars a year each, 
toward the salaries of one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand teachers and one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand 
nurses.—J. B. Hunter, in Journal of the 
National Education Association. 
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Requirements for a Modern 


Junior High School Plant 


By W. M. WILLEY 


Western Kentucky State Teachers College 


O PARTICULAR standard plan for 

| \ | the junior high school building 
has as yet been adopted. In 

making arrangements for junior high 
school pupils, however, it is well to re- 
member that the best is none too good. 
To dedicate to their use a structure that 
has been abandoned for senior high 
school purposes because of its incon- 
venience, lack of sanitary arrangements, 
and general dilapidation is to defeat the 
very ends a junior high school seeks to 
attain. Attractive physical surroundings 
have an especially strong influence upon 
boys and girls; consequently, a building 
intended for the use of junior high school 
pupils should be of such a nature as to 
satisfy their love of beauty and to awak- 
en in them a sense of the value of neat 
and harmonious arrangement. The build- 
ing should also possess all the distinc- 
tive features demanded by a program 
of studies and extra curricular activities 
designed to meet the needs of adolescent 


children. 


The impression prevails in some local- 
ities that an architect is not necessary 
in the planning and construction of a 
small school building. This is not true. 
An architect should always be drawn 
into counsel, whether the contemplated 
building is large or small. Even small 
buildings should be planned with a view 
of beauty, convenience, and adaptability. 
The cost is not increased materially 
thereby and the advantages derived from 
an architect’s knowledge and direction 
are immeasurable. 

Site 

One of the first factors to be consid- 
ered in the building of a junior high 
school is the size and location of the 
site. It should be definitely located to 
suit the elementary school population. 
One author says that for a pupil to at- 
tend a junior high school, he should not 
have to walk more than one and one-half 
miles. 

As cities tend to grow outward from 
a central point, sites are best selected 
near the outer rather than the inner side 
of the general area. Ten acres is regarded 
as the minimum for legitimate junior 
high school development. Schools of 
1000 to 1800 pupils can be put on eight 
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acres, but this is definitely at the expense 
of the building “‘set back”-and legitimate 
play areas. Sites of twelve and fifteen 
acres are in common use and desirable. 
Of first importance, is the determina- 
tion of the ultimate size the school plant 
will probably reach and the location of 
the building on the site. The remaining 
space should be sufficient to provide free 
play area, space for play ground ap- 
paratus, various game courts of requisite 
number and size, ball diamonds, foot ball 
field, track and bleachers, to meet the 
minimum requirements of the maximum 
enrollment. 

The time for securing school sites is an 
important part of the general policy. 
Shall these sites be purchased in advance 
of needs or shall they be acquired after 
the territory is well built up? Conserva- 
tive boards of education generally favor 
purchase when actual need arises, while 
progressive boards attempt to anticipate 
needs by location and procuring of sites 
in advance of needs. 

Cost 

School building costs depend upon a 

large number of variables. The most 


significant of these are the educational 
specifications, standards of construction 
and the price for materials and labor. 
Each of these is made up of elements 
which vary for different periods of time 
or for different sections of the country. 
Moreover, school building costs are not 
uniform for the different types of ad- 
ministrative units. The cost of construc- 
tion of a senior high school is greater 
than that of a junior high school and a 
junior high school greater than an ele- 
mentary school. The amount to be spent 
on the construction of a junior high 
school is sometimes determined on the 
following ratio: 


Total tax assessment — School building cost 
Total population — School population | 


Means of Financing 

A wide variety of plans for financing 
the building program of a school system 
have been advanced. Some of these 
plans have their origin in different in- 
terpretations of economic theory as ap- 
plied to public finance, while others 
hardly permit of analysis. 

There are three distinct methods which 
can be used to finance the major plant 
program projects. One is the pay-as- 
you-go plan. The essence of this plan 
is that all obligations shall be liquidated 
as’ they come due, without resort to bor- 
rowing. Under this plan, buildings can ~ 
be constructed and paid for when con- 
tracts fall due by cash money derived 
from current tax collections. 

In the second plan a reserve fund 
may be built up from taxes over a period 
of years to meet anticipated needs. 

The third method provides for the 
payment of building contracts with funds © 
secured on long term credit, that is, 
through the sale of bonds. The credit 
provisions in this plan require that taxes 
be collected in subsequent years to pay 
the interest semi-annually. The prin- 
cipal may be paid in a lump sum at the 
end of the period or may be liquidated 
in one of a variety of installment 
methods. 

Building 

The size of the building will be deter- 
mined by the program of studies, the 
size of the community, the school popu- 
lation, the resources at the command of 
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